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‘COLUMBIAN 


MANILA 


From the most modern Cordage Mill in the World I come to handle your towing; better and longer 
than ever before. In response to the call for a tow line with the advantages of new construction and none of its 
defects, I was created; with ample strength and a sturdy heart, able and willing for your toughest pulls. 


Here’s my character. 


I am guaranteed by the Columbian Tape- Marker. I retain my form in the sea or out. 
I can be easily spliced. I bear every strain equally on all fibres. 
I have flexibility without distortion. I have been waterproofed. 


So that all will know me, I plainly show my Columbian 
colors in the order of Red, White, Blue, White and Red. 


I AM 


Columbian Tow-Ro 























(TOW ROPE) 
Columbian Rope Company 
Auburn, N. Y., ‘‘ The Cordage City’’ 


New York Boston New Orleans Chicago 
Boston Office and Warehouse - 38 Commercial Wharf 
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comfortable, wear-resisting boots! 


Chafe of canvas and cordage, scratch and grind of 
shells and gravel—“Hi-Press” Boots resist them all— 
and resist them longer than any other boots you 
ever wore! - 


Thousands of you fishermen, on both coasts and 
the Lakes, say_that “Hi-Press” are tougher — give 
more service for dollar of cost! 


You’ll make no mistake in buying boots if you 
look for the Red Line ’round the top. There’s a 
“Hi-Press” dealer in your town with your size in 
stock. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Boston AKRON New York 


Rubber Footwear 


Look for the Red Line 
’Round the Top 
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All members of the Putnam Baffin Island Expedition were equ 
four of the seven men and the stranded twenty-four foot whaleboat 
schooner Morrissey on a five hundred mile, month long exploration trip 
shores. 


ipped with Converse Boots. Above, 





in which they left the 
along unknown arctic 


CAPT. “BOB” BARTLETT 


Owner and master of the 


surmise we NOt a leak ina boatload” 


(The enthusiastic comment of George Palmer Putnam 
director of the Putnam Baffin Island Expedition. ) 


BOTH men and boots survived the perilous drift ice and the terrific 
tides. That veteran of the Polar regions, Capt. ‘‘Bob’’ Bartlett who has 
been going to sea for more than forty years adds this: 


‘There is nothing harder on boots, than being worn by a buneh of sea- 
men before the mast on a down-east fisherman like the Morrissey. After 
five months of mighty hard service up around the Arctie cirele, I am 
glad to say that every pair of Converse Boots proved one hundred per- 
cent successful.?? 


The Converse Old Salt Fishing Boot wears better because of its double 
rubber outer vamp, reinforcing the instep; its white deck sole, contain- 
ing mineral compounds that resist the action of salt water; its inside 
knee patch, strengthening and stiffening leg of boot. Warm, quick- 
drying lining. 


(Onverse § alt 


Fishing Boot 


CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Factory and General Offices, MALDEN, MASS. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
142 Duane St. 509 Arch St. 


You’ll know 
“*Old Salt’’ 
by its Rein- 
forced Outer 
Vamp and its 
White Deck 
Sole. 

















A Dependable Engine 


T= Bethlehem Type M Diesel Engine is suited for use as the main driving 
unit of yachts, tugs, fishing boats, ferries and other types of small craft. 
It also meets the auxiliary drive requirements of large vessels. 


Sturdiness of construction, simplicity of design and unusual operating 
economy assure a thoroughly dependable engine. 


Our Diesel Engine Department is always ready to assist in solving your 
propulsion problems. 


The small craft illustrated below are driven by Bethlehem Type M 
Diesel Engines. 








A 4 cyl. 320 S. hp. Bethlehem Type M Diesel Engine. 





Tug Hustler owned by the 
O. J. T. Towing Co. 
Tug Eugenia M. Moran owned by the U. S. Dredge Tender Manteo of the 


Moran Towing Co. U. S. Army Engineers 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, General Offices: BETHLEHEM, PA. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 


New York Boston Philadelphia Baltimore Washington Atlanta Pittsburgh Buffalo 
Cleveland Cincinnati Detroit Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland 
Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York City, Sole Exporters of Our C cial Product 








BETHLEHEM 
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BESSEMER 


DIESEL @ENGINE 
Outstanding eAdvantages— 























HEREVER boats are operated 


on a profit-sharing basis, owners 
are installing BESSEMERS because of 
their very low lubricating oil costs 
and exceptional economy in fuel oil 
consumption. 


Being 4-cycle, the exhaust system is 
simple and easy to install. A// the 
horsepower is available in the ship, 
just as it is on the test stand. 


There is no back-pressure. 


The engine is self-scavenging, giving 
freedom from ordinary ring troubles. 


Bessemer Diesel Engines are full- 
Diesels—cold-starting and reliable for 
maneuvering. 


Bessemer Diesels are simplicity itself, 
without sacrificing economy or 
horsepower. 


THE BESSEMER GAS ENGINE COMPANY 
pf Grove City, Pa. 


36 Lincoln Avenue oe 


The Fishing Schooner “‘Aldin’’, owned by 
John R. Morash, is a 110’ converted sub- 
chaser, powered with a four-cylinder 
Bessemer Diesel Engine giving her a speed 
of 10 knots. 
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MARINE 


Each season the most interesting and most 
featured new craft come out with Hall-Scott 
engines. Sophisticated owners and highly 
qualified designers have established an infallible 
precedent for your choice of the correct power 
plant for any purpose. 


For the express cruiser, the speedboat, or for 
medium duty there are Hall-Scott models that 
will make your yachting a// recreation. Hall-Scott 


FISHERMAN 





ENGINES 


science means less weight, less bulk, and less 
cost per horsepower—and the faithful perform- 
ance which prompts loyal owners to transfer 
old Hall-Scott engines into new hulls! 


All the responsibility and resources of Q.C.f° 
back your Hall-Scott engine. Specify Hall-Scott 
and dismiss mechanical considerations. Write 
us of your plans; the benefit of Q.C.f? expe- 
rience is freely at your disposal. 


Hall-Scott Motor Car Company 
217 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY MOTORS COMPANY 


Southwestern Factory Branch 
240 Avalon Boulevard 
Wilmington, Cal. 


Hall-Scott Motor Car Co. 
Heinz Ave. at Fifth St. 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Northwestern Factory Branch 
902 Western Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 
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be © Mey Agree On 


MIANUS Performance 


om AYS the ‘‘Old Salt’’: ‘‘You did right, 
a Ps Bub, to choose a MIANUS. I know ’em. 
( a The old two cycle in my boat has been 
/ get SG kicking along like clock-work for years and 
— looks like she always would.’’ 
ee ee ; 
ge Says the Yachtsman: ‘‘I had my eyes open 


ae _g When I ordered this MIANUS. It certainly 
“ pleases me the way she purrs along.”’ 


= Ever since 1899 MIANUS Engines have been 
a byword of dependability. Today MIANUS 
motors, ranging from 8 to 190 H.P. in two, four 
and six cylinders, are giving’ power and the 
same dependability. All the desirable features 
that modern engineering can produce have de- 
signed a line of new motors that are light in 
weight without sacrificing ruggedness. 


MIANUS Marine power is from 3 H.P. to 190 
H.P. 2 cycle—4 cycle—and Diesel. 


ANI Write today for 


Descriptive Literature! 
olESEL 


GASOLINE ENGINES 
i\\. MIANUS DIESEL ENGINE COMPANY, 32 McGee Avenue, STAMFORD, CONN. 


Manufacturers of Marine Engines Since 1899 
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Universal Silent 
Reduction Drive 


A proved success. 
Makes compact Uni- 
versal Motors adapt- 
able to heavier craft. 
Reductions: 2% and 
1% to one. Save on 


first cost and on op 
erating cost with this 
advanced power unit. 
Send for complete 
facts. 








35 h.p.--425 lb. Super-Four 
Drives Heavy Fish Boat 


HE remarkable success of light, 


compact, high powered Uni- 

versal Motors for heavy boats 
is best told by the experience of 
users. 


Here are parts of a letter written 


by Captain K. Peterson, Quatsino, 
B. C., Canada. 


**Tt might interest you to know 
that I am well satisfied with the 
35 H.P. engine I purchased. It 
has done wonderful work. 

Cape Scott II, in which I put 
it, is a 36 ft. x 10 ft. heavy built 
fishing boat. She will make 8 
knots at 1200 rp.m. Never op- 
ened her up yet because eight is 
fast enough running speed for a 
work boat and then I have got 
plenty of power left if I need it.’’ 


Super-Four G. L. 8S. is the finest 
all-purpose marine motor built. No 
fuss to-its starting. No laboring in 
its work. No muss to its care. Com- 
pact. Sturdy looking—acts as though 
it never would wear out. Depend- 
able—and it gets right down and 
pulls as though its reserve power 
never could be exhausted. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR CO. 


78 Harrison St. 


New York Show Room 


44 Warren St. 





Oshkosh, Wis. 


London Show Room 
22 George St. 
Hanover Sq. 





1-4-6-8 
Cylinder 


MARINE MOTORS 
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An unretouched photograph of the ‘‘Morrissey’’ in 
the ice pack being pushed by the 
Palmer powered whaleboat. 


Pushed by 


Palmer Engines 


On the return of the Putnam Baffin Island Expedi- 
tion late last year, the Director, George Palmer 
Putnam told many exciting tales of adventure. One 
of the most interesting to the motor-boat enthusiast 
follows: 

(Off Northern Labrador) ‘‘From Saglek Bay the 
ice clung close to land. For three days we were in 
and out of the pack, and by July 4, thanks to a 
northeast gale, were well beset. That night the 
pressure of exceptionally heavy pans put our pro- 
pellor and shaft out of commission. From the 5th 
to the 9th a battle ensued between the crippled 
Morrissey and the ice. Continuing northeast gales 
cemented the pack together and shoved us slowly 
southward .... Our escape was largely due to the 
excellent assistance of the motor whaleboat and 
launch, lashed astern and shoving when there came 
any chance of progress.’’ 

Both small boats were equipped with the Palmer 
Little Huskie Engine. Mr. Putnam’s experience with 
them has convinced him that his original selection 
of these engines has been amply justified. 


Palmer Bros. Engines, Inc. 


Cos Cob,’ Conn. 
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“Heard around 
the World” 
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out of the future 


. 


prognosticating the new era of sky-piercing 
buildings... elevated highways... teeming mil- 
lions, tier upon tier... strange looking craft... 
and speed, apalling speed—in air, on land, on 
sea — but all-efficient... perfection! Then... 
whistles can accomplish no more than the 
Cunningham New- principle Air Whistle of 
today ...now 100% efficient in energy volume! 
Economical, dependable and indestructible... 
far ahead in design, sound range and startling 
tone... truly a cry out of the future! 


A size for every type of craft afloat ... for trains, 


busses, airplanes, docks, factories ... wherever you 
must be heard you find the Cunningham. 


Buy the whistle with pressure storage 
tank complete—it’s the economical way 


Write for descriptive booklet. 
Address Dept. A3 


cAllan Cunningham 


124 West Massachusetts Street SEATTLE 


326 Matson Bldg., San Francisco 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Boston, New England Distributors 
Geo. H. Jett, 526 Columbia St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Distributors 
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« 
Most Compact, Smoothest 


Running 7 1-2 K. W. Marine 
Electric Plant Built 


New—over all dimension: 53’ long, 20’ wide, 
30” high—and the smoothest running machine 
of its type. Generator is bolted directly to the 
bell housing of engine, assuring perfect align- 
ment and providing the utmost compactness. 

Powered with Universal Super-Four Model 
G. L. S. that develops 18 H.P. at 1150 R.P.M. 

‘ Horse power is in excess of power required un- 
der full load. Ease of operation, dependable 
service, long life are assured. Large square type 
oil base with large hand holes provides accessi- 
bility to bearings. Heavy 2’ three bearing, 
balanced crankshaft, light duralumin connect- 
ing rods, Lynite pistons, careful balancing of all 
moving parts produce wonderful smoothness of 
operation. 

NEW 10 K.W. MARINE PLANT 

Has all the features of the 71/7 K.W. Plant. 
Powered with Super-Four G.L.H. which de- 
velops 30 H.P. at 1800 R.P.M. 

Standard equipment for both models; Magneto 
ignition with impulse coupling, built in self-oiled 
governor, carburetor, marine type water circu- 
lating pump, water cooled exhaust manifold, 
enclosed flywheel and switchboard. Electric 
starting, lighting and ignition furnished in place 
of magneto at small extra cost. 

A COMPLETE LINE 

There are sizes from 11, K.W. and up to meet 
every requirement. Complete information sent 
on request. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 


78 Harrison St. Oshkosh, Wis. 


Not connected with any other firm using the name ‘‘Universal’”’ 





Complete Line 
ELECTRIC PLANTS 


Marine Motors, Industrial Engines.Pumping Units 
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When buying a new boat, 
or refitting, givea thought 
to dry batteries 


BECAUSE dry battery ignition is the most 
reliable there is, we suggest you use it. Costs 
less to install, less to repair, gives no trouble. 
Especially valuable for exposed engines. 
When furnished with power by the Eveready 
Columbia Hot Shot it is the last word in 
ignition safety. Eveready Columbias last 
longer. Their long life is another protection 
for you. And the steel case of the Eveready 
Columbia Hot Shot is completely water- 
proof. Battery cannot be short circuited by 
water. Made in three sizes, 6, 714 and 9 volts, 
to suit the needs of any system. Eveready 
Columbias are on sale in all ports. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INc. 


New York San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


EVEREADY 


COLUMBIA 
Dry Batteries 


-they last longer 























WATERFLEX 


The LAST WORD 
in rope efficiency is 
WATERFLEX. Its 
water-resisting quali- 
ties have been proven 
in the most difficult 
kinds of service, with 
expressed satisfaction. 

Dampness, rain or 
immersion in water 
have practically no 
effect upon WATERFLEX, which remains perma- 
nently lubricated and flexible at all times. 





WATERFLEX does not swell, harden or kink 
when water-soaked. Its ease of handling and 
splicing, wet or dry, will amaze you. 

WATERFLEX—The Water-Resisting Rope— 
is manufactured under exclusive Whitlock patents 
and supervision, and offers you many outstanding 
advantages at no extra cost. 





WAITLOCK CORDAGE (o. 


46 South Street, New York 
226 State Street, Boston, Mass. 























Vessel Right 


JEFFERY’S 
MARINE 
GLUE 


Keeps Down 
the Upkeep 


¥ ‘ Treat Your 
\ 





And Keeps Your Vessel Tight 


You wouldn’t waste money from your own 
‘¢share’’—why squander the ‘‘Vessel’s Share’’ 
on pitch, putty, and inferior substitutes for real 
Marine Glue? 

The health, comfort and safety of your crew de- 
pend on your judgment in keeping your vessel 
seaworthy. Jeffery’s Marine Glue keeps vessels 
seaworthy, and saves one or more recaulkings 
which makes it cheapest in the end. You owe it 
to yourself, your vessel, your owners and your 
crew to use Jeffery’s Marine Glue. 


Write for Booklet ‘‘What to Use and How to Use It’’ 


\LW Ferdinand €(0.¢;,} 


wees) 152 Kneeland Street. Boston,Mass. * 
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The purpose of the ATLANTIC FISH- 
ERMAN is to be a factor in the in- 
dustrial growth of the commercial fish- 
eries. To this end, the magazine is dedi- 
cated to the prime factors, in effect the 
creators, of the industry—fish producers, 
men who either fish themselves or who 
are instrumental in production through 
immediate interest in floating property. 


ATLANTIC 


Published Monthly at 
92 West Central St., Manchester, N.H. 


By ATLANTIC FISHERMAN, INC. 





— | 








Main Office 62 Long Wharf 
Boston, Mass. 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


The ATLANTIC FISHERMAN serves its 
readers by discussing fishery topics; by 
presenting new methods, gear and designs 
by being sufficiently interesting to afford 
relaxation from the strain undergone by 
those who follow the sea. 


Lew A. CuUMMINGS...... President 
Frank H. Woop........ Manager 


6 . ? ° b>) 
| The Fisherman’s Magazine 
While we realize that successful re- 

{ handling and re-selling are vital to pro- 

ducers, experience shows that the division 
between distribution and production is so 
distinct in the fishing industry that it is 
impossible to serve both faithfully. There- 
fore, the ATLANTIC FISHERMAN is pub- 


10 cents a copy $1.00 a year 





Entered as Second Class Matter February 


No 1925, at the Post Office at Manchester, 
lished exclusively for producers—cap- i 


Vol. IX MARCH 1928 N.H., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
tains, owners and crews of fishing 


é Entered as Second Class Matter at the 
craft. Post Office Department, Ottawa, Can. 



























The Key West Shark Fishery 


Making a Profit out of a Loss, An Asset of a Liability 


By George Allan England 
Part I 


HE world’s fishermen have so long regarded the shark 

merely as an enemy, a destroyer, a total loss, that it 

is good news to know this voracious killer ean 
turned to a substantial profit. The shark-fishery 
West, Florida, though of com- 
paratively recent establishment, 
is doing well. Why might not 
other and similar businesses be 
established at other Atlantic 
ports? Not only would they make 
money, but they would help ex- 
terminate the fisherman’s most 
serious foe. 

It was my good fortune not 
long ago to sail with one of the 
Key West shark-boats, and to 
witness the entire process from 
the setting of the nets to the 
final yield of oil, leather and 
other products. Be it noted at 
once that nets are used; gill-nets 
of extremely heavy cord, with 
about a ten-inch mesh. Spearing 
or hand-lining would be far too 
slow and laborious. It is no hol- 
iday sport to hook a big shark. 
Such a one ean tow a good-sized 
launch for hours, or can pull a 
man right out of a boat, if the 
man gets h’s line fouled around 
arm or leg. As for snubbing the 
line, that would only part it, the 
heaviest line being only like cot- 
ton thread when a big shark is 
concerned. Gill-nets are there- 
fore the only practicable means 
of taking sharks. These nets are 
some 100 fathoms long, 15 or 20 
feet from head to foot, and are 
weighted with lead and buoyed Z 
with corks or with cypress plugs. This huge sea monster will soon be shoes 
They are set in the Florida 
Straits and among the ‘‘keys’’, ) y 
sometimes as far as eight miles from shore, and never fail with leaden balls at the bottom; then a little higher up were 
to eateh a goodly number, day after day. provided with cork floats; and at the top, with flags 

‘¢Be on hand early,’’ the proprietor of the shark-business black or white. Ropes attached to nests of floats were 
had told me the night before. ‘‘We’re going to get started taken on, the floats reminding me of nests of huge wooden 
by daylight.’’ So there I was on the wharf in the vague eggs. 


and starlit warmth of a Key West early-dawn hour. 


E 4 Lights 
gleamed from the sailing-craft and steamers; long wimples 


Aboard the shark-boat, the 
crew of three tar-black negroes were tinkering the engine and 
getting the nets ready. Several 
other boats lay near, the shark- 
fleet consisting of several units; 
but ours seemed to be the only 
one going out that day. 

I went aboard, sat down on an 
immense pile of nets, and waited 
developments while I smoked a 
comforting pipe. As one of the 
barefooted negroes went for a 
big Spanish wine-jar full of 
water, and day turned from gray 
to rose-pink over the harbor, I 
took stock of the boat and equip- 
ment. The boat was about 30 
feet long and very broad of 
beam, so that hoisting the sharks 
aboard might not capsize it. It 
had a small euddy, a powerful 
three-evlinder engine, broad seats 
all around the sides, and a stubby 
derrick for bringing in the catch. 
Perhaps a rough diagram of it may 
be of some interest. I have never 
seen anything quite like it in 
Northern waters. (See page 24). 

A hard-looking boat it was, 
and truth compels me to admit 
that its perfume was far from 
that of fabled Araby. As the 
negroes arranged their gear, 
they made wondrous silhouettes 
against the growing wonder of 
the dawn. They loaded net- 
anchors aboard, and bamboo poles 
perhaps twelve feet long, which 


. . they lashed upright to the der- 
for some dainty ladies. rick. These poles were weighted 


be undulated over smooth waters. 
at Key 
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‘*Got ebberyt’ing aboa’d now, is yo’?’’ asked a dark 
figure from the wharf. 

**Sho’ is! Let ’er go!’? 

The dark figure pushed us off. Our ebony Hercules of a 
eaptain cranked the engine, which stuttered and began 
barking. The clumsy boat backed into a harbor wimpling 
with exquisite hues of jade and emerald and turquoise. 
We were off to the Hunting of the Shark. 


Toward the 
Sharkin Grounds 


Only those familiar 
with Florida waters 
know the lovely 
elearness and the un- 
speakable beauty of 
those enchanted seas. 
Strange, that in such 
should live the most 
ferocious and blood- 
thirsty monsters of 
Old Ocean! The man- 
eating leopard sharks, 
so justly feared by 
Florida fishermen! At 
a good pace, for all 
her seeming clumsi- 
ness, our boat gath- 
ered way past the 
Railway Docks and 
the Cuban Car-Ferry, 
while gulls on crooked 
wing cireled against 
the daybreak. 

On our port hand 
we left a big cotton- 
ship unloading to 
lighters on a_ reef 
where she had gone 
aground; and so we 
headed northeast 
over lustrous seas 
that, with the rising 
of a blood-red sun, 
glowed like infinite 
rubies. No more 
semi-barbarie picture 
could be conceived 
than the _ figures 
of the blackamoors 
against that dawn- 
ing glory. Barefoot- 
ed, with ragged dun- 
garees, huge tattered 
straw hats and reek- 
ing pipes, they might 
have stepped bodily 
out of the tropical 
pages of Lafcadio 
Hearn. 

‘*«This,’’ thought I, 
econtentedly smoking 
my own briar, ‘‘ this 
is the very stuff of 
life!’? But present- 
ly, how much more raw and splendid that stuff was destined 
to become! 

As our boat, shaking with the spin of her engine, dropped 
Key West far astern and dimmed her in glowing sea-haze, 
IT had time to reflect on the curious fact that until recently 
nobody had ever realized the existence of an almost ex- 
haustless supply of leather—the finest quality, too—that 
might be had from sharks. Leather, at a bargain! To pro- 
duce ordinary leather requires the purchase or raising of 
cattle, also much labor and expense in pasturing or other- 
wise feeding the animals. But sharks and sawfishes need 
only be gone after and killed. The crop is sure. They feed 
themselves, breed freely, and are always to be had in great 
numbers—if you know where to look for them. (Sawfishes, 


LEFT: 
always to chop off the dangerous saw. 
easily cripple a man or even kill him. 

Ricut: Talk about confusion! After Mr. Shark gets through 
thrashing it takes a clever man to untangle the net. 


BELow: 
aboard off Pine Key, Florida. 








When a sawfish is brought up the first thing done is 


A big “whipperee” or stingray being brought 
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by the way, are a kind of rays, and may be called cousins 
to sharks.) Every fisherman knows that sharks and saw- 
fishes are his enemies, by reason of their havoc among the 
food-fishes. In Florida, when sharks get into the schools, 
the fishermen haul their gear and depart. It’s no use com- 
peting with these gluttonous and insatiable monsters. 
Thus the destruction of such serves two purposes: it fur- 
nishes a number of valuable products, and at the same time 
helps conserve the 
7 food-fish supply. Saw- 
fish leather is as 
commercially valu- 
able as that from the 
shark. A well-known 
authority on the sub- 
ject, Hamilton 
Wright, in a recent 
article in Popular 
Mechanics, eclaims 
that: 


**Shark leather, 
owing to its peculiar 
fabrie and _ eross- 
weave, has far great- 
er strength than most 
other animal leathers. 
When treated and 
tanned, it becomes 
very soft and pliable, 
yet tough, and shows 
great resistance to 
stretching. Made in- 
to shoes, it is as near- 
ly indestruetible as 
any material which 
ean be manufactured 
into comfortable foot- 
wear. It is also 
finding use for up- 
holstery and luggage 
eovering. Many 
sharks yield leather 
of beautiful hue. The 
leather of the dread- 
ed Jeopard = shark, 
with its exquisite 
markings, can be used 
in the most ornamen- 
tal upholsteries, and 
is so tough as to be 
practically inde- 
structible. 

*«The ordinary run 
of sharks taken in 
the Florida keys 
yields a pelt much 
smaller than that of 
‘a grown steer, 36 to 
40 inches each way 
being a fair average. 
The enormous head 
and great tail, which 
add immensely to its 
size, do not figure in 
the cutting of the 
leather, which is 
taken from the larger 
circumference of the body. The sawfish, being characterized 
by great girth, yields a larger pelt than the shark. 

‘*The abundance of sharks in many parts of the tropical 
oceans, the ease and economy with which they can be cap- 
tured, as well as the proximity of the shark-fishing stations 
to ports from which the hides can be exported to the great 
leather centers, are attracting many to the possibilities of 
shark leather as a world-wide industry. Shark leather 
presents the basis of a big industry not possible in the ease 
of many other marine animals.’’ 

Compared with the risks and expense of getting seal-leather, 
shark-fishing is a mere trifle. I have seen both industries, 
and know. Why the Atlantic fishermen have never gone in 
for sharks, is something of a mystery. Mr. Wright continues: 


One slash of it might 


if 
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‘¢Though other creatures of the sea, such as the walrus, 
yield valuable pelts, their quest is often attended by num- 


erous difficulties and dangers. The walrus is generally found 


in aretic and antarctic waters, remote from lines of travel, 


and therefore reached at considerable expense. While the 
aggregate yield of walrus pelts amounts to considerable 


value, the supply comes in slowly from seattered stations. 
Walruses are not taken in sufficient numbers in any one lo- 
eation to render their hunting commercially attractive, and 
the eatch is usually limited to certain seasons of the year. 
This condition is true of whales, porpoises and many other 
forms of marine life which, though existing in large num- 
bers, are normally so thinly distributed as to be unattrac- 
tive to a large industry. Sharks, however, are often found 
localized in vast numbers where the food-supply is abund- 
ant, and where their depletion through fishing is made up 
by other sharks attracted by the presence of food.’’ 
Beginning Operations 


Even before we set about our actual shark-catching, the 
presence of these marine monsters made itself real to me; 





for as the sun rose higher and the tropic heat increased, 
the stench likewise grew, from previous killings—a mingled 
odor of blood, oil and gurry that somewhat reminded me of 
my seal-hunting experiences. This aroma, and salt dust from 
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the great piled-up masses of nets on which the Africans 
sprawled and smoked, considerably irritated my nose and 


throat. The Sons of Ham, however, minded it not at all. 




















Asove: Hauling in a monster of the deep. 
Note how tightly the net is wound about this shark. 


CENTER: A thousand pounds or so of man- 
eater being hoisted aboard. Some job! Photo by 
Hamilton M. Wright. 


BeLow: Cutting up a stingray for bait. 


They only enjoyed their rank tobaceo, sang snatches of 
hymns, or laughed with huge displays of ivory. 
‘CA tough job,’? my note-book says, ‘‘but enormously 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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The Old Kennebec Sturgeon Fishery 


By Alfred Elden 


HE Italian gill-netters out of Portland have for sev- 

eral years done most of their fishing in those waters 
between Cape Small and Cape Newagen. Frequently 

they invade the currents around the mouth of the Kennebee 
Within a figurative stone’s throw of this settlement. Quite 
recently one of the lusty young sons of sunny Italy man- 
aged in some way to snare a 90-pound sturgeon in his nets. 
Naturally, this gave rise to the discussion of the thriving 


get into the brush weirs that were plentiful in the river in 
earlier days and I have seen two or three big ones taken 
out along with the schooling fish that were in the Weirs. 
“*T don’t know as I ever remember of one breaking 
through although they were big and strong enough to if they 
had known enough. Guess a sturgeon isn’t such a wild sort 
of fish as a shark or horse mackerel or swordfish, for unless 
they got frightened in a weir they’d lay pretty quiet 




















Exterior of Fort Popham and 
lighthouse. Small boat fisher- 
men after bluefish which schoo!led 
there for the first time in many 
years. 

clams are 


Popham Beach 
plentiful as ever. 














sturgeon fishery that existed here and up the river half a 
century ago. Ephriam 8. Marr, who has just turned his 81st 
birthday, a former general storekeeper and later postmaster 
here, has spent most of his years at Popham and is an 
authority on events that have transpired in this section 
during his life time. 

‘*T remember when a big fleet of boats used to come into 
the Kennebee after the sturgeon and other fish,’’ said he. 
‘*They caught them in drift nets, lots of them. They would 
average around 125 pounds apiece, both the males and the 
females, as I recall it. Once in a while they would get 
bigger ones, 200 pounds or more. Occasionally they would 





cor 


here was all kinds of fish in the river fifty or more 
years ago. Salmon, alewives, herring, shad and _ bluefish 
swarmed in by Seguin by the million and they followed the 
river clear up to the falls at Augusta. No longer ago than 
1896, 290,122 shad were reported as caught in the Kenne- 
bee. Everybody had all the shad they wanted, fresh, split 
and salted and the fishermen used rafts of them for bait. 
‘*But those days on the river have gone. Of course they 
do get a few of all the fishes I have mentioned, but the 
fishery is just a ghost of its former magnitude. I figure 


that the pulp mills up river with the strong acids they re- 
lease into the water are what has driven the fish away, al- 
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though, of course, so many more people are fishing today 
than when I was a young fellow, and their methods are so 
much more effective, that no doubt they are scarcer. 

‘‘We boys used to tie some old ecunners and sculpins to- 
gether in a bunch, fasten a cord around it and toss it off 
into the kelp along the shore when there was a foot or two 
of water over the bottom. Pretty soon we would pull it up 
to us slowly and generally there would be a dozen or more 
fine, big lobsters nibbling away at our bait. Then all we 


had to do was to reach down with a three or four foot gaff ° 


and jerk them in. 
time in those days. 
‘‘Not only has the river fishery nearly gone by, but 30 
or 35 years ago it lost another great industry—the ice bus- 
iness. There wasn’t any better ice anywhere than was cut 
up river and every winter the great houses on the banks up 
Gardiner, Hallowell and Richmond way were filled to the 
rafters. I have seen as many as 30 to 40 three and four- 


You could get a bushel of lobsters in no 
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coming down from Augusta tomorrow in thirty automobiles 
for a big clambake. 

‘‘Last year we shipped a lot of clams to Massachusetts 
and they were inspected frequently. They gave us a clean 
bill of health and said no clams anywhere were of finer 
flavor or more free from impurities than these we get here 
at Popham.’’ 

Reverting briefly to the sturgeon recently taken off Pop- 
ham, it brought the Italian fisherman 20 cents a pound or 
$18 at a Portland fish dealer’s. It was shipped to New 
York for the caviar possibilities in its eggs. 

Sturgeon were never what might be called plentiful in 
the Kennebee for in 1880 only 250 fish were reported as 
eaught. The fishery was intermittent and generally prose- 
euted as a sort of side line by the fishermen who made the 
salmon and shad their principal quests. The sturgeon is a 
bottom feeder and likes a locale where the characteristic is 
sandy. It swims slowly to and fro in search of food, but 








An Explanation 


Jan. 30, 1928. 
ATLANTIC FISHERMAN, 

Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sirs: 

The article in your January issue about 
Ifampton Boats, by Alfred Elden, is interest 
ing, but it is rather inaccurate. The picture 
is not of David Perry Sennett, but is of his 
father Hugh. 1900 is at least ten years too 
early for the data that Mr. Elden gives un- 
der that date. In 1907 John Johnson and 
Bish Orr put a four horse Caseo engine in 
Bish’s boat. That was the first engine owned 
by a fisherman out of Mackerel Cove. In 
1904 Perry Sennett had a boat from Studley 
for a short time in the summer but he fished 
very little and then built a new shop and 
went back to boatbuilding. The first boat 
that Perry built with a shaft log and thick 
sternpost he built in 1908 for Walter John- 
son. This boat had a centre board when 
built. At present this boat is owned and used 
by John Munsey. Just when Frank John- 
son built his first boat with a shaft log I do 
not know. The boat that Bish and John put 
the Caseo in was built by Frank in 1900 or 
701. Bish still goes in this boat and now has 
his second or third Casco in it. 

Ineclosed are two pictures, one of 
four generations of the Sennett 




















family and the other of the Mack- 
erel cove fleet of Hampton Boats 
in August 1903. 

When I read Mr. Elden’s article 
in the Portland Press-Herald I no- 
ticed the mistakes, but just let 
them pass. However, now that the 
same mistakes have been made in 
the ATLANTIC FISHERMAN, which I 
know to be read by an intelligent 
elass of subscribers, I feel that I 
should do what I ean to correct 
them. 

Yours truly, 
F. P. LUCKEY. 











masted schooners lying as far up the Kennebee as you could 
see from Popham here and extending far out to sea beyond 
Seguin Island, all waiting their turn to be towed up stream 
and loaded with ice. Today, except for the two or three 
summer months when we get a lot of vacation folks, the prin- 
cipal industry around Popham Beach is clamming.’’ 

There are estuaries, reaches as some call them, around 
the mouth of the Kennebee whose shores are sand, and from 
these many beaches thousands of bushels of clams are dug. 

‘‘Punny,’’ said one clam digger, ‘‘but only once in all 
the years I have been digging clams here do I recall that 
they were scarce. Four or five years ago a fellow had hard 
work to get enough to supply a small trade. They just 
seemed to peter out. I always thought something must have 
happened to kill them off, but in two years there was as 
many as ever. I’ve just dug 15 bushels for a bunch that’s 


upon oceasion can dart forward like an arrow. 

According to the Popham Beach oldsters who fished for 
sturgeon in these earlier days, it is such a slugg'sh fish that 
it seldom offered any spirited resistance when netted, al- 
though the large ones of 200 pounds or more are very strong. 
An old proverb of the North Sea where sturgeon are abund- 
ant has it that leaping sturgeons and dancing girls are both 
hard to hold. 

The sturgeon is chiefly valuable for its roe which makes 
an inimitable caviar. For many years Russia monopolized 
the manufacture of this product, preparing most of it on 
the Volga River and Caspian Sea. In the United States 
caviar was prepared on the Hudson River about 1850, and 
three years later on the Delaware River. The manufacture 
on the Great Lakes first began in 1855 and subsequently 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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By The Fisherman’s Doctor 


HE storms and gales of late January did a vast amount 
of damage along the coast and fishermen and lobster- 
men were heavy losers. 

At Corea Harbor, much damage was done, and if, as us- 
ually happens in severe wintry storms, the bore tides had 
prevailed, the losses would have been very disastrous on ac- 
count of the inadequate harbor, with lobster boats and fish- 
ing boats crowded together in insufficient space on account 
of too shallow water in other parts of the harbor. As has 
already been shown by previous surveys a proper and safe 
harbor could be secured by dredging the flats and channels, 
and all the work could be done under practical engineering 
conditions, at an outlay which would be promptly repaid in 
inereased production of sea- 
food, especially lobsters, 
and in increased prosperity 
and population of Corea 
and adjacent villages. All 
Gouldsboro would wax into 
an enterprising and thriv- 
ing community of extensive 
proportions. As it was, 
with forewarning of the 
weather bureau and merci- 
ful providence keeping the 
bore tides from adding their 
destruction to the storm, 
there was trouble enough. 





reaved 
fronted with 


among fishermen’s families. 
numerous disasters 
men who live by the sea. 


TTERINGS oF THe MASTHEADMAN 


NE of the most pitiful 
QO scheme of life is a good woman be- 


of a husband she loved con- 
the necessity of marrying a 


her first husband may be properly provided for. 
any number of instances where this situation takes place 
It is the saddest part of the 
which snuff out the lives of so many 
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the rescue of Lawrence Small’s motorboat which had been 
blown ashore in the breakers. They towed the boat to Ash 
Point creek but were obliged to head up to Rockland on 
account of the rough seas. Next morning they raised Ran- 
dall Dyer’s motorboat which had sunk at the moorings, and 
later rescued Roy MecConchie’s motorboat which had gotten 
into trouble. 

At Minturn the roof of Harry Johnson’s baiting shed was 
blown away. Addison Parker’s boat was partly filled and 
his engine was filled with water. George Turner and 
Austin Sadler lost their wharf, and a lot of Jobster 
traps and gear. The wind was reported as blowing sixty 
miles an hour. Four or five hundred dollars worth of lobster 
gear was lost. 

At Monhegan Hiram Colomy’s lobster boat was so badly 
damaged that all worth saving was the engine. Dwight 
Stanley’s lobster boat was sunk at its moorings, and Capt. 
Snow and the Burnt Island coast-guard crew eventually 
raised it and found it badly damaged. Eldoras MeLain lost 
a large lobster car which contained sixty-three lobsters. 
It broke adrift during the night. Earl Field also lost a new 
ear with fourteen lobsters. 

Gouldsboro bay lobstermen lost a great many lobster traps 
and gear. Lobstermen of McKinley and Swan’s Island and 
Manset report the loss of much equipment. 

At Corea Roy D. Stewart has just shipped a large cargo 
of lobsters from his pound to the American Lobster Com- 
pany at Rockland via smack 
Pauline McLoon, Capt. 
Lewis Simmons. 

Capt. Hank has decided 
to go steamboating, for the 
rest of the winter, at least, 
and is now in command of 
a eollier carrying coal 


things in the 


second time in order that her children by from Newport News to 
Thora are Boston. Capt. Hank is a 


well known Atlantic Fisher- 
man of Corea and his host 
of friends wish him the 
best of luck. 

Robert Hickman has sold 


The wharf of J. Y. Crowley 


and T. F. Young was 
washed away and de- 
stroyed. Hundreds of lob- 
ster traps were washed 


away from the banks, and 
more which on duty and 
watehing outside were 
badly damaged or _ de- 
stroyed, and lobstermen 
after the storm found their 
damaged and busted traps 


four miles or more away 
from their original loca- 
tions. Practically all the 
large lobsters cars were 


damaged and lobsters lost. 
That part of the commun- 
ity of Corea, known as the 
island, which lies out to- 
ward Petit Manan light 
was connected with the 
rest of the town by a wind- 
ing causeway, which is 
passable for vehicles and 
foot passengers at all stages 
of tide, was flooded dur- 
ing the storm and was 
rendered nigh impassable by 


Following most of the more serious vessel losses there are 
heroic drives to raise funds for the bereaved families, and 
even where a lone man goes into the unknown with his dory 
or overboard with a sea the firm from which his vessel fits 
usually does something substantial for those left behind. 
But even so it seems as though there should be a definite 
system continually at work to take care of these emergencies. 

There should be some insurance plan which would not 
only pay a sum sufficient for immediate necessities at death, 
but also annuities during such time as the widow remains 
unmarried and until each child has its schooling and be- 
comes of age. 

Group insurance with regular insurance companies might 
be arranged, but it appears doubtful if a company could 
afford to accept as risks at a reasonable rate any but large 
groups of fishermen. A single crew would be too small and 
the hazard too concentrated. Supply firms fitting our fair- 
sized fleets might be able to arrange this form of insurance 
on all the men going from their wharves. 

Another plan is for fishermen to organize their own in- 
surance company. This plan seems more likely because 
instead of necessitating a stipulated premium, premium 
payments could be based on the amount of earnings. That 
is, a certain percentage could be deducted from each man’s 
share every trip. The advantage of this obviously is that 
the crew of a vessel in a run of hard luck would not be up 
against the problem of meeting premiums which would 
seem large and burdensome no matter how small at times 

(Continued on Page 23) 





his lobster boat to Verlie 
Davis, and Verlie plans to 
go off-shore fishing in the 
Spring. Forrest Young has 
bought a new White Cap 
engine which he is going 
to install in his lobster 
boat. Maleolm Rice and 
Jesse Fitzgerald have been 
doing well most of the 
winter dragging flounders. 
A. C. MeLoon and Co. have 
shipped most of their lob- 
sters from their pound to 
Boston and Rockland. 
Arthur Tracey of Eastport 
recently came to Corea 
with a load of lobster bait 
and found a ready market 
among the fishermen. The 
Mitchell Lobster Company 
of Steuben have shipped 
several large loads of lob- 
sters from their pounds at 
Dyer’s Bay. Sargent and 
Bridges of Winter Harbor 
are supplying lobsters to 
the Parnell Lobster Com- 
pany of Boston. Many of 


drift logs and rockweed and 
rocks brought there by the force of the sea. All fishermen 
not immediately drafted by the imperilled condition of the 
fleet of working boats, were busy many days restoring com- 
munication. The fishermen claim that it was the worst 
storm for many years at Corea. 

A wharf at Beals, owned by C. H. Beal, was carried away 
in the storm, and a large number of traps owned by Lew 
Crowley were washed away. 

The White Head Coast Guard reports the worst storm for 
several years. They were called to Ash Island and effected 


the Winter Harbor lobster- 
men have their traps on the bank and are fitting up for 
an early start for the spring catch. 

The much beset Atlantic Fishermen of Corea have chipped 
together and established a small fund for supplying data on 
their need of an adequate harbor, to their representatives 
at Washington. 

There have been plenty of Tomecods at Corea, but proper 
ice for smelt fishing has been lacking. Capt. Morrison of 
Stockton Springs has about completed extensive repairs 
on the fisherman Uneas, and anticipates a busy coming 
season. 
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By Harold V. Cunningham 


UNENBURG is mourning the loss of another fine vessel 

of the fishing fleet. While returning from a cruise to 

the West Indies the erack schooner Mayotte, many 
times highliner of the fleet, ran into a terrific hurricane on 
January 28th when 400 miles south of Halifax and, after 
battling for hours with a 90 mile an hour wind, was aban- 
doned by her crew, her decks entirely stripped of her masts, 
rigging and sails. The crew tell a thrilling story of their 
battle with the elements and of their final rescue by the 
steamer Pathfinder, of the Canadian Government Merchant 
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Myra, had the thrilling experience of being carried off the 
ship’s deck and being. washed back on again by another. 

The Mayotte was not the only Lunenburg schooner to get 
into difficulties in the gale which swept the coast on Jan- 
uary 28th. The schooner Abundance, Captain A. Zinck, ran 
into the same blow off the Nova Scotia coast and for a 
week was unable to make port, being driven off shore time 
and again by the blinding blizzards which near the coast 
were accompanied by snow and sleet. Several times she 
was in sight of the home port-only to be driven back by 
the gale; and when she did finally arrive the fishermen on 
board were nearly famished. The schooner was 24 days out 
from Turks Island when she reached Lunenburg. Other 
vessels hit by the same storm were the Donald II, Captain 
Kenneth Iverson, 22 days out from Turks Island, the A. W. 
Chisholm, Captain Edmund Tanner, and the American fish- 
ing schooner Yankee, whose master, Captain Brophie, re- 
ported that the weather was the worst he had experienced 
in 40 years. 

As the result of a conference between the operators of 
the Lunenburg fleet and the Nova Scotia government ar- 
rangements have been completed whereby the rate charged 
the fishing vessel owners to provide compensation for their 
employees shall be five per cent during the coming year. 








Copyright Halifax Herald 





ABOVE: Sch. Mayotte as she 
appeared from the deck of the 
Pathfinder immediately after \ 
the crew were taken off. Crew 
of the Mayotte, C. Tancock, 
Capt. Y. Himmelman, Wm. De 
Coucei, N. Wentzell, A. Heil- 
strom, G. Myra. 


BeLow: Trawler Mao III 
high on Peaked Hill Bar 
where she was driven February 
9. Capt. Bradford Amirault 
and his seven men launched a 
dory and made shore after con- 
tinued attempts by the Coast 
Guard to reach them. 








The loss of four vessels of the 
Lunenburg fleet last August 
with all hands on board, had 
the regular method of compen- 
sation assessment been fol- 
lowed, would have meant a 
rate during the coming year 
to the fishing operators of 20 
per cent. This, on its face, 
is prohibitively high and had 
it been enforced would have 
driven the Lunenburg fisher- 
men out of business. The 
government has arranged to 
have the compensation, which 
provides insurance for the 
fishermen, payable in case of 
death by accident or for acci- 
dental injury, carried during 
ahs : the coming year by Lloyds of 








eam 





Marine, outward bound for the West Indies from Halifax. 
During the height of the gale one member of the Mayotte’s 
erew was washed overboard by a gigantic wave which swept 
over the schooner’s deck. He disappeared from the sight of 
his companions never to be seen again. This man was Albert 
Zinck, a Lunenburg county fisherman. All of the men on 
board the schooner were more or less injured from being 
battered around by a succession of waves, kicked up by 
the high gale which pounded the helpless Lunenburger as 
she wallowed helplessly in the trough. One seaman, George 


Photo by International News Reel London. In order to aceom- 
plish this end the fishing in- 
dustry will be removed from 

the purvue of the Workmen’s Compensation Act of Nova 

Seotia. Legislation will be passed to this end at the ses- 

sion of the legislature now convened. It will cost more 

than five per cent, however, to insure the fishermen, but the 
difference between this rate and that which is obtained at 
Lloyds will be made up by the provincial government. This 

arrangement is satisfactory to the fishermen who passed a 

resolution accepting the government’s offer with thanks and 

authorized the chairman of the delegation, M. M. Gardner, 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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By Joseph C. Allen 


HESE last thirty days have been about as eventful as 

any like period for the winter. With the weather be- 

ing a2 mixture of spring and fall, that is, warm and 
windy with a touch of cold once in a while, no one has been 
prepared to do any betting on it and in consequence the 
fishing hasn’t been especially brisk until very recently. A 
warning of what might be expected if a man got too bold, 
was given by old John T, Boreas along about the last of 
January. 


It just happened that no one from the Vineyard was 
out, but there was a big fleet from Nantucket and New 


Bedford on Georges and South Shoals. No doubt the echoes 
from this fleet have spread around pretty well, but it does 
no harm to say once more that it was a real man-sized blow 
and no bloomin’ error. 

Schooners and tow-boats that made Vineyard Haven that 
morning when it broke, brought the report of a hundred-mile 
gale and no one yet has disputed it. The surf on the off- 
shore side of the island was the heaviest in many years and 
it broke a hole through the beach at Edgartown, allowing 
the Edgartown Great Pond to empty into the sea. It sure 
did empty too, draining coves and creeks dry where there 
has been plenty of water for forty years. The opening in the 
beach was nearly a hundred feet wide and estimated at twen- 
ty to forty feet deep, running like a bat out of—well. 

This thing is probably going to put a crimp in the Edgar- 
town herring fishery, as the Mattakeesett Creek where they 
seine, is as dry as the eighteenth amendment. Don’t let any- 
one think that the trawler’s can’t bait up though. There is 
very little danger of there being a scarcity of bait for the 
Vineyard has plenty of creeks and there are always plenty of 
herring. If any of the regular gang want bait at Edgartown, 
when the time comes, it will undoubtedly be there waiting for 
them. 

While the Cape Codders reported alewives in some of their 
ereeks during the last week in January, it is the belief of 
most of our old-timers that the fish had lost their bearings, 
perhaps run afoul of some smuggiler’s cargo off-shore. No 
such sign of spring has been seen around the Vineyard and it 
wasn’t until the middle of February that the boys begun to 
show by their actions that they thought winter even half over. 

The last half of the month has seen more activity among 
the boys than for many weeks. This is due to several things. 
Weather has been more settled, perhaps not any warmer, but 
a darned sight more dependable. Fish have run 
the law has gone on to the wild geese and brant. 

Our little line-trawlers from Menemsha Creek have run on 
to a singular phenomenon that has stirred all hands more or 
less. It is the presence of shrimp in the cod. 

Men who haxe fished off Nomansland for ninety-nine years, 
or well, perhaps not quite as long as that but a great many, 
have never known of the presence of shrimp there before. Of 
late, however, several boats have brought in eatches of cod 
that were found to be filled with freshly killed shrimp of 
large size. As no gear is used here that would hold shrimp, 
no one knows whether there is any body of them or not nor 
where they are. 

Sealloping may fairly said to be over for this winter, and 
the boys are turning to the quohaugs. One peculiar thing 
about these is the fact that the largest grade seems to be in 
greatest demand. Ordinarily these big ‘‘bull-noses’’ are 
rather poor stock but this winter they have been worth more 
than the ‘‘mediums’’ and are really in greater demand than 
the littlenecks much of the time. 

The sea-scallopers are all working pretty well to the west- 
ward of us and only one or two of the smaller boats come in 
to the local market. They have been having some trouble with 
old scallops and the New York market refused to take their 
eatches for a time. From appearances, it seemed as if the 
western boys weren’t educated to dredge and handle these 


better and 
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scallops and in consequence, brought in some stuff that should 
have been left on the ground, or better yet, not been touched 
at all. 

They have changed their ground now and seem to be get- 
ting along all right. Like all other trades, the business of 
sea-sealloping has to be learned. 

Perhaps we may have mentioned before that some of these 
sea-scallopers use the otter-trawl in preference to the dredge. 
This practice works out very well as they pick up quite a 
few haddock along with the scallops and the local market 
for haddock is always good. 

There is very little local news this month. All hands seem 
to be enjoying good health and there have been no serious mis- 
haps. The two recent bills reported favorably by the tax 
committee have shed considerable sunshine. Our representa- 
tive, Cap’n Ernest J. Dean has been putting in some time on 
this matter of exempting gear up to three hundred dollars 
in value from taxation and when he teamed up with the 
Gloucester lads in order to get the off-shore fishermen taxed 
under the excise tax law, the reports from Boston sounded 
as though the fishermen had the weather-gauge of the whole 
bunch, 





we at 











Of course some slip may be made yet, but if the last- 
named bill goes through it means that the big vessels will not 
be assessed at the local rate as is done now in many cases, 
perhaps all; but will be assessed the same as coasting vessels 
which is one-third of one per cent of their value. It’s going 
to make some difference, we’ll tell the world. 

New Bedford has had rather a broken month. Their fleet 
of off-shore draggers has been blown all over the ocean and 
has spent most of their time in getting back to America again. 
When they have had a chance to fish, they have found them, 
but for two or three weeks the market has been poor on large 
cod, Georges is warming with these big, soft-meated fish, 
and that naturally puts a crimp in things. 

The quohaugers in the bay fished out the bed they found 
last month in a few days and they haven’t had very hectic 
luck until recently when they located another that looks like 
the real thing. 

Let’s hope the snow melts and the sleet, let’s hope the wind 
blows soft and sweet. Let’s hope the fish run, fins right out 
and bring the price we dream about. Let’s hope that Luck 
comes wing and wing, and Oh My Gosh, let’s hope for Spring! 
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Fog on the Banks 
By Joseph C. Allen 


PUTTERIN’ of engynes, muffled like and thick, 


Squawkin’ of the fog horns, nuff ter make you sick; 


Somewhere up to wind’rd, hear a steamer toot, 
Runnin’ blind ez always, cussed squarehead brute! 


/ 


Halliard blocks a-cluckin’, clankin’ of the pawls, 
Voices from the dories tendin’ of the trawls. 
Oars a-thumpin’ thole pins. ‘‘Starboard! Let her luff. 
Nicked us with her boom then, that is clos’t enough!’’ 


’Nother cussed coaster workin’ out to sea. 

‘*Port a mite, thar’s sunthin’—Steady, ez you be. 
Steamer! Hear the crew thar kickin’ up a row?’’ 

CRUNCH! ‘‘Thar goes a dory! Someone’s got it now!’’ 


‘*Swing her ’round, I see him! All right be you son? 
Lucky we wuz handy, driftin’ haint no fun, 

Signal with the gun, lad, so’s the boys kin hear. 
Time thet they wuz through now, baitin’ up the gear.’’ 
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Conches and horns a-tootin’, voices here and there, 
Muffled sounds of engynes chuggin’ everywhere, 

Clickin’ of the block sheaves, rattlin’ of the hanks, 
This is how it sounds when foggy on the banks. 


The Dredger’s Song no Delaware Bay 
De arian for oysters out on the Bay. 


Bringing them in to Bivalve each day, 
Culling and sorting all the day long, 
This is my story, this is my song. 


CHORUS 

This is my story, this is my song, 
Dredging for oysters all the day long; 

This is my story, this is my song, 
Heaving and winding all the day long. 


Dredging for oysters isn’t so nice, 
We dredge in the snow and also the ice; 


Marietta B. 
New 120’ trawler owned by Peter 
Busalacchi of Boston. Another view 
is shown on opposite page. 





Out on the Rock ahead of the sun, 
Dredging and culling all the day long. 
(Chorus. ) 
Dredge on the ebb tide also the flood, 
Dredge on the sand or dredge on the mud, 
Out in deep water or up to the Bar, 
Singing our song wherever we are. 
(Chorus. ) 
We dredge in sunshine, snow and the cold, 
Up to Cross Ledge or down to Crow Shoal; 
Heaving and winding all the day long, 
Happy go lucky, this is my song. 
(Chorus. ) 
oe. en 
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By M. E. McNulty 


T times the herring fishing during the winter in Grand 
Manan waters has been excellent. The producers of 
the North Head area have been profiting particularly. 

The herring seem to have been more plentiful about Castalia 
than elsewhere. Because of the lack of profitable fishing in 
other directions, the North Head fishermen concentrated 
very much on the herring. The herring were sold at from 
$1.70 to $2.25 per barrel, with $2 as the average price. 

These herring struck in rather mysteriously at Castalia 
as they were far from plentiful around other parts of the 
island. The demand for the herring was in three directions 
—for smoking lobster bait and to be frozen. A large per- 
centage of the herring went to Maine. 

Patrick W. Connors, who died recently at Black’s Harbor, 
N. B., after a brief illness, started in the Black’s Harbor 
area as a fish producer about 45 years ago. In partnership 
with Lewis Connors, his brother, he caught and sold fresh 
fish. Starting with one boat, the brothers soon had a num- 
ber of boats and employed a number of men. In addition 
to selling the fish in the fresh state, the Connors started 
drying and pickling. From this they went into canning 
and built a plant at Black’s Harbor, where they packed 
sardines, clams, haddock, ete. Until about five years ago, P. 
W. Connors and Lewis Connors owned the business. They sold 
to a syndicate organized by Toronto promoters. The ser- 
vices of P. W. Connors were retained as manager of pro- 
duction until his death. Lewis Connors retired from the 
firm with the sale, and moved to St. John. The late P. W. 
Connors had resided all his life at Black’s Harbor. Surviv- 
ing are the widow, six daughters, two brothers and one sis- 
ter. Two of the daughters, Misses Alma and Margaret, live 
at home; Mrs. Grover Bennett resides at Black’s Harbor; 
Mrs. Hall lives at Fredericton; Mrs. Ted O’Brien lives in 
Seaver Harbor, N. B., and Miss Annie Connors had been 
living in Massachusetts. Lewis and Frank Connors, the 
brothers, are living in St. John. The sister, Mrs. Robert 
Thompson, lives in St. John. 

Bruce Stanley of North Head on Grand Manan Island has 
been one of the most successful of the island fishermen dur- 
ing this winter in eatehing line fish. Mr. Stanley has been 
working off Swallowtail lighthouse at North Head. The 
fish have been streaky, coming fairly plentiful at times and 
then quite searce. Taken generally the weather has been 
better than usual for winter, and this has helped the pro- 
dueers considerably. One of the biggest day’s catches re- 
ported hit the 500 pounds mark, and was made by Mr. 
Stanley. 

The fishermen of Campobello and Deer Islands fared bet- 
ter than they expected most of the winter in line fish. How- 
ever, in order to get the haddock and eod, the producers 
had to go out as far as forty miles, with the water being 
often very rough, and the boats small. The fishermen took 
chanees with their lives, and the prices for the fish were 
not in keeping with the risk they took. However, condi- 
tions are bad, and the producers have found it necessary 
to go far out to get results. Some of the men went out 
trawling in their small boats when fair sized vessels had 
difficulties in coping with the wind and waves. The Campo- 
bello and Deer producers have been selling most of their 
catches in Eastport, for shipment to the Boston and New 
York markets. 

Capt. W. E. Joy is still serving as acting inspector of 
fisheries for Grand Manan Island, pending the appointment 
of a permanent inspector for the district. On January 1, 
Capt. Joy was given the temporary appointment. Just 
when a permanent inspector will be appointed is not known. 
Capt. Joy is in command of the Canadian marine and fish- 
eries department boat, the Shannon, detailed to duty about 
the mouth of the Bay of Fundy. 
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Boston Mianus Service 


HE Mianus Sales Corp., 12 Commercial Wharf, Boston, 

which is New England distributor for the new line of 

Mianus engines and also territorial agents for Bridge- 
port, Cady-Ford, Caille and Universal lighting plants, are 
now equipped to completely serve their customers. Jack Tat- 
terfield, well known on the Boston waterfront as an expert 
marine machinist, has been engaged to take charge of a ma- 
chine shop run by this coneern in conjunction with their 
ageney business. Repairs and rebuilding of all engines in 
the fishing fleet will have prompt, skillful attention. 


Kermath Exhibit Successful 


HE accompanying cut shows the Kermath engine dis- 
play at the New York Motor Boat Show which, so the 
Kermath Company says, was without exception the 
most suecessful exhibit in their experience. An unusual 
amount of local, national and foreign business was trans- 





acted. 
business is export, not a small part of which is in the Mari- 





More than forty per cent of this company’s total 


time Provinces. Boat fishermen of both this country and 
Canada hold the Kermath in high esteem. 


New Engine for Lobstering 


NEW gas engine, to be known as the ‘‘ Lobsterman’’, 

designed especially for lobster fishing is being intro- 

duced by the L. M. Trask Company, a Yarmouth, 
N. S., manufacturing concern. 

Several features of this engine are new, noticeably the 
reduction gear and the pot haul, which are built as an in- 
tegral part of the machine. With the reduction gear a sur- 
prisingly large wheel can be turned with ease by a com- 
paratively small engine, and the hauling gear runs through 
a elutch and reduction gear without shafting or outside 
gears. It is mounted right on the engine base. 

The ‘‘Lobsterman’’ engine is built in accordance with up- 
to-date engine practice, being 4 cycle, force feed lubrieca- 
tion, die cast bearings, ete. It will carry a five-year guar- 
antee. 

An English paper devoted to industrial progress recently 
gave an outline of the early experiences of L. M. Trask in 
introducing gasoline power to the fishermen of the Mari- 
times and Newfoundland, saying: 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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With Captain Bill in the North Bay 


By Cuar.Les FREEMAN HERRICK 


A Narrative of the old Mackerel Seining Days 
Chapter X , 


ently in readiness. The orchestra was tuning up; 

it was unique, but effective, consisting of a violin, 
accordion and a seotch bag-pipe, the latter played by a little 
short, unkept Seotechman, whom I learned later was called 
Dirty Dan, his fondness for what our boys designated as 
‘‘Red Ruin’’ being directly responsible for this condition. 
However, Dan was much sought after owing to his pro- 
ficiency with the bag-pipe. This little weakness of his was 
overlooked, specially as there was usually a self constituted 
committee of the young men dancers 


Went we arrived at the hall, everything was appar- 


ealf,’? he chuckled, ‘‘Look at his face! It’s redder than 
Archie’s new necktie!’’ Here we saw Miss Mason place her 
hand on Fred’s arm and with a smile at Capt. Bill, she indi- 
cated by a nod in his direction, her father sitting in h‘s chair 
across the hall and her desire to have Long Fred escort 
her there. 

The next thing I saw was Capt. Mason shaking Fred’s 
hand, but here the prompter called: ‘‘Gentlemen, take your 
partners for ‘‘Boston Faney’’, and I hastened to join the 
dancers. As my partner and I advanced towards the head 

of the set, we faced Long Fred and 





who undertook to keep him straight. 


The grand mareh was about to — 
start when we entered but we were |,  \ . ( 
very cordially received by several |i, i rg 
of the young men, who procured . A 


partners for those of us who wished 
to danee. The lights, the music, the 
gay dresses of the women and the 
eeaseless chatter and laughter all 
served to put us at ease, and we 
joined in the merriment wholeheart- 
edly. 

After the first dance T had oppor- 
tunity to look about the hall and 
I observed Capt. Bill in a distant 
eorner talking with a man who was 
seated in an easy chair and beside 
him, in animated conversation, a 
young lady whom, I judged, was 
Capt. Mason’s daughter. 

I was too far away to see very 
plainly, and before I had time to 








= Miss Mason; he was now perfectly 


pie = - at ease and as he caught my eye, 


anes he swelled visibly and treated me 


= : to a sly wink and a wide grin as we 
F is 


passed each other in the dance. As 
the evening advanced, I succeeded 
in getting my name on Miss Mason’s 
program for a waltz but the musie 
was more adapted for dancing the 
highland fling which was in facet, 
demonstrated later by several of 
the natives, Dirty Dan doing him- 
self proud in his performance on 
the bag-pipe. At ten-thirty we 
were all requested to repair to a 
lower hall where supper would be 
in order. I was somewhat surprised 
on reaching the hall to see a long 
dining table with absolutely noth- 
ing on it except the linen, while at 
the farther end was another table 
literally loaded with baskets and 








pursue my scrutiny, I saw the girl 

take Capt. Bill’s arm and they were lost to my view in the 
crowd. Here Bennie came up and seated himself beside me. 
‘“More of a crowd here than T thought there’d be,’’ said 
he, §*Suppose they drove in with teams for miles around. 
Lot of good looking girls here, too, Frazier, I ’spose that’s 
the first thing you noticed’’. Then his voice fell and when 
he next spoke it was almost in a whisper: ‘Godfrey Mighty, 
Frazier, look who’s coming! Head on too, the Skipper and 
the slickest girl here, if I don’t make any mistake. They’re 
making straight for us with every sail drawing.’? 

‘Shh, Bennie,’’ I restrained him. 

The next moment Capt. Bill was presenting me to Miss 
Mason: ‘*This young lady is anxious to meet and thank 
all you boys who took part in the rescue of her father.’’ 

‘*Indeed I am, Mr. Frazier, and I do thank you with all 
my heart’’, she said with such sineere simplicity that I felt 
a thrill of pleasure as I warmly clasped the little hand she 
extended to me. 

*“T did very little, T fear, Miss Miason,’’ I returned, ‘‘ But 
it was a willing service from us all, I am sure, and there 
are exactly fourteen others who deserve your appreciation 
much more than J.’? 

‘‘They already have it,’’ she answered warmly, ‘‘And T 
am here to tell them so, but you shall not disparage your 
part in this noble deed. Every man who went out there 
took his life in his hands and TI know it.’’ Then she turned 
to Bennie. Then came Albee’s turn, and IT watched closely 
as the Skipper introduced her to each man in turn. Long 
Fred eame last and at this moment Bennie gave me a dig 
with his elbow saying: ‘‘Look at Long Fred’s face!’’ but 
this reminder was unnecessary as my eyes had never left 
the Skipper and his fair companion, and I now saw her ex- 
tend both hands to Long Fred as the Captain apparently 
spoke a few words of introduction. To my astonishment 
T saw Miss Mason throw her arms impulsively around Long 
Fred’s neck and imprint a frank kiss on either cheek. 
‘*Godfrey Mighty! Frazier,’’ here I became conscious of 
Bennie’s proximity, ‘‘Long Fred looks some like a dying 


boxes of every description, so many 

of which were attractively wrapped and tied with faney 

ribbons, decorated with paper flowers and such like con- 
traptions. 

At this juncture, a young man climbed onto a chair near 

the array of boxes and announced: ‘This is to be a bas- 

ket or box supper and it is my pleasing duty to act as aue- 


tioneer in selling the various packages here before me. The 
proceeds are to be applied as a small benefit to Capt. 


Mason.’’ Then he went on to give a short description of 
the wreck of the Mountain Fawn and fin'shed by compli- 
menting our Skipper and crew for what he was pleased to 
eall our heroism. I noticed Capt. Bill quite close to me and 
thought I detected the bored look which he invariably wore, 
when in his opinion, too mueh was said in praise of what 
he had done as a mere matter of duty. He now edged his 
way over to my side and said in a low tone: ‘‘I wish they’d 
eut out that hero stuff, Frazier, and let us get to bidding 
on those boxes; how’d you like to know which one is hers?’’ 
He flashed a keen look at me as I stammered: ‘‘ Hers? 
Whose?’’? The Skipper laughed quietly and ignoring my ex- 
eclamation said: ‘‘T happen to know which one it is; inside 
information, you know; just watch me when I give you the 
tip, and go to it boy.’’ ‘‘Thanks, Skipper, I’ll go my limit, 
anyway,’’? I answered. Here the auctioneer started the sale. 

The boxes sold for various small sums ranging from 50 
cents to $2.00, according to their size and appearance. As 
the bidding progressed, it heeame very lively and with 
many jokes and much laughter the ladies claimed their boxes 
as the gentlemen bid them off. They then seated them- 
selves together at the long table and while enjoying the 
dainties contained in the little packages everybody seemed 
to enter into the spirit of the occasion with a will. Here 
a small, plain box which had been hidden by the more pre- 
tentious ones was held up to view by the auctioneer. ‘‘ Here 
is a small box gentlemen, but don’t be deceived and re- 
member there can be some mighty nice things done up in 
small packages. Now gentlemen, how much am TI offered 
for this little box?’? The Skipper then whispered in my 
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Forest 9970 PORTLAND, MAINE 
THE HARRIS COMPANY 
The Fisherman’s Haven 
suves 188 Commercial St. Tie up 
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_ Sinclair Rubilene Oils 
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Gasoline Kerosene Greases 
Waste and Wipers 
We Supply Boats, Vessels, Homes and Industrial Plants 
Diesel Boats of All Descriptions 
Delivery by Boat or Truck 
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272 Northern Ave., Boston 
Nights, Sundays, Holidays 
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PORTLAND FISH COMPANY 


Distributors of Ocean Products 
When in Portland with a trip of fish be sure and see us. 
Consignments of all kinds solicited. 


End of Custom House Wharf - PORTLAND, MAINE 
TELEPHONES, Forest 6410, 6411 












































For Commercial, Pleasure and Speed Boats 
BRIDGEPORT - CADY & CADYFOUR 
MIANUS and LOCKWOOD 
MARINE MOTORS, in both 2 and 4 Cycle Types 


Catalogs, Prices, and other information gladly furnished upon request 
Allowances made on other makes of motors 


H. M. SCHADE, Poniand; Maine” 




















ear: ‘*Now Frazier, that’s the one you’ve been waiting for, 
now go to it.’? At this moment I heard a bid from some- 
one in the crowd: ‘‘$1.00,’? I heard the voice say loudly. 
“And a half,’’ said I, quickly. Then, ‘‘$2.00’’ from the 
same loud voice—‘‘And a half’’, said I again. 

In this way we continued until the bid stood at $10. My 
opponent now raised it to $10.50 but I had reached the end 
of my finances. Then the auctioneer cried: ‘‘$10.50 I’m 
offered, who says $11? $10.50, gentlemen for this choice 
little box; who’ll give me $11.00? Who’ll give me $10.75, 
going—going—going—going at $10.50 go 7? but Capt. 
Bill’s voice checked the last word: ‘‘$12.00’’, he said coolly, 
and after a slight pause—‘‘And a half’’ came the voice of 
my tormentor, but I knew the kind of stuff of which our 
Skipper was made, and knew if he had made up his mind 
to bid on that little box, whoever took it from him would 
have to pay handsomely for it. ‘*$15.00’’, spoke Capt. Bill 
quietly, and I knew the very calm of that voice betokened 
determination. 

There was a pause and the laughter and conversation 
ceased utterly as the crowd sensed the slightly aggressive 
note that had crept into the heretofore good natured bid- 
ding. The silence was broken by the loud voice of the 
auctioneer: ‘££$15.00 I’m offered, who’ll give me $16.00? 
$16.00—I’ve got it, now who’ll give me $17.00? Now who’ll 
give me $17.00—$17.00 I have it, now do I hear $18.00?— 
$18.00 I’ve got it. Who says $19.00.’’ ‘*$19.00’’, came 
the quiet voice of Capt. Bill. 

**Now who’ll give me $20.00??? called the auctioneer. 
Then after a moment’s pause he eried: ‘‘Going—going—go- 
ing for $19.00’’. ‘*$19.50’’, shouted the voice from the crowd; 
then like the sharp crack of a whip the Skipper’s voice 
sounded: ‘*$25.00’’, then turning to me he said: ‘‘ Frazier, 
go get the box and find your partner.’’ With a nod to the 
auctioneer, he turned and walked away. Then the aue- 
tioneer continued: ‘'$25.00 I’m offered. Who’ll give me 
$26.00? Do I hear $26.00—Who’ll give me $25.50??? Then 
after a pause, he said: ‘‘Going—going—and sold—to this 
young man right here.’’ He passed me the little box as he 
spoke and a rousing cheer went up from the crowd. The 
owner of the box, Miss Mason, now smilingly approached. 
‘“Mr. Frazier, you have paid a large sum for such an insig- 
nificant reward but let us join the others at the table.’’ 

I made some sort of reply but do not recall what it was 
except that I tried to make it sound as courteous as possible 
but my mind was oecupied in trying to solve the meaning 
of the little financial encounter which had cost Capt. Bill 
au pretty penny. I was aroused from these thoughts by my 
companion who laughingly began to heap my plate with 
good things, conspicuous among them being a_ delicious 
chicken pie which she declared was made by her own hands, 
and brought to the hall by some member of the family 
with whom she was staying. We were thus happily en- 
gaged while Long Fred, Kent, Sadler and others of the 
crew oceupied seats at the table, all being lavishly supplied 
with good things by their fair partners. I could see Bennie 
near the head of the table. He was seated between two 
girls who were evidently striving to outdo each other in 
ministering to his appetite. His face wore a broad smile 
and he seemed to be utterly oblivious of anything save the 
immediate pleasures of the moment. Nub, farther down, 
was partaking largely of a bounteous repast, a buxom, red 
cheeked, blond haired damsel salvaging various dishes from 
2a huge basket which sat in front of them. 

Here I became aware of a loud voice which rose above 
the general clatter and rattle of forks and spoons. I re- 
cognized this voice, and endeavored to get a look at the 
owner, for it was the one who had so persistently raised my 
bid, but whom, until now, I had not seen. 

He came across the hall straight for the long table at 
which sat nearly every person who was present at the dance. 
As he thrust himself into a seat nearly opposite me, I now 
saw, to my surprise, the officer of the cutter, Rover, re- 
splendent in gold braid and brass buttons. 

His face was flushed, his voice thick and I could see at a 
glance that he was, as our boys would say, unmistakably 
lit wp. He had searcely taken his seat when his eye fell 
upon my partner and myself seated opposite. He glared at 
me malignantly and in an insolent tone addressed me saying: 
‘‘What business have you, a Yankee fisherman, on shore at 
this hour of the night? I have repeatedly warned you, but you 
still pers’st in violating the law. Where is the leader of 
your insolent crew??? 
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I sprang to my feet, the blood pounding madly in my 
veins, and for a second a red mist gathered before my eyes. 
‘‘You—’’ I eried, and here a hand fell heavily upon my 
shoulder. ‘‘Just a moment, Frazier,’’ said Capt. Bill’s cool 
voice, ‘‘I’ll handle this situation,’’ and as he turned to the 
half intoxicated officer, he said in a cool voice: ‘*You do 
not deserve an explanation to your insulting remarks, but 
in justice to myself and my men, I will say that we were 
especially invited here tonight by the officials of this townf, 
and further, that we propose to remain unless requested by 
these same officials to leave. However,’’ he looked con- 
temptuously at the flushed face of the officer, ‘‘I am sure 
we are in condition to leave as gentlemen, if so requested. 
Now, then,’’ said Capt. Bill. ‘‘Just one moment Captain’’, 
interrupted a man whom I observed had stationed himself 
near when the Skipper first began speaking. .He was the 
typical English gentleman, large, solid, fresh complexioned, 
and in his hand was an open letter. ‘‘ Pardon me, Captain, 
may I interrupt you for one moment?’’ At a ‘‘Certainly, 
sir,’? from the Skipper he turned to the officer and said: ‘‘I 
have here a communication from no less a personage than 
the Governor General of Canada which has been received 
in reply to a report which I sent in to my government re- 
garding the wreck of the schooner Mountain Fawn and the 
rescue of Capt. Mason and his erew. Over the personal 
signature of the Governor General, which I have here,’’ in- 
dicating the letter, ‘‘I am requested to thank the Captain 
here and his crew in the name of the Canadian Government 
and to extend to them every courtesy while in our harbor. 
Now, Lieut. Archibald, you may read this letter if you care 
to do so, and I trust will profit by its contents. 

The officer mumbled something about his duty and taking 
the letter made a pretence of reading it while a babel of 
tongues broke the silence that had fallen at the beginning 
of this little scene. The supper now was nearly over and 
when I next glanced across the table I saw that Lieut. 
Archibald had disappeared and that was the last seen of 
him that night. 

I expressed my regrets to Miss Mason for being the un- 
witting center of this unpleasant scene but she dismissed 
the incident with a gay laugh, ‘‘It was none of your seek- 
ing, Mr. Frazier, and I hardly see how you could have 
avoided it; I shall allow nothing to mar my pleasure to- 
night. Let us return to the danece.’’ 

So we turned again to the hall, and in another hour or so 
our Skipper and crew took leaf of Captain Mason and his 
daughter, and we were on our way back to the schooner. 

(To be Continued.) 


Mutterings of the Mastheadman 
(Continued from Page 16) 
when their earnings were low. It could be stipulated that 
the insurance percentage would be deducted when the 
share was over a certain minimum, and also that it should 
not come out of the part of a share over a maximum. For 
example let’s say that after figuring the thing out it was 
found that the percentage was to be 2% and that the mini- 
mum share to which it would apply was $15 and the maxi- 
mum $100. Then if a man shared $45 he would pay 2% of 
$30, $45 minus $15, or 60c. If he shared $120 his percentage 
would be 2% of $85, $120 less $20 less $15. 

It will be seen that by placing a maximum on the per- 
centage deducted per trip would be an injustice to men in 
vessels which come in frequently because their premium 
payments would be made oftener and consequently would 
be larger at the end of a year than men in say a halibutter 
whose trips would be fewer. So the word share as used 
above should mean earnings per week. That is, if the $120 
share mentioned was for a trip that lasted three weeks the 
insurance payment would be 2% of the entire $120 because 
the maximum share on which the percentage is figured 
should be $85 per week. Likewise, if a man shared $320 for 
a trip lasting three weeks the premium would be 2% of 
$255 or 2% of three times $85. In other words the plan is 
to pay a percentage of the earnings while actually at sea 
for protection while at sea. Insurance paid for on this plan 
could cover only death while fishing, not death from acci- 
dent or natural causes ashore. 

Conducting the insurance company should not be a com- 
plicated or expensive procedure. A board of directors, com- 
prised of representative producers and a banker or two 
with one experienced insurance man and a small office force 
could carry it on. 
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Every Hyde Propeller Is Guaranteed Against Breakage 


Write for Our Booklet “Propeller Efficiency” 
We will be glad to mail you a copy 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY 
BATH, MAINE 
Gorton-Pew Fisheries Co.,—Gloucester Agents 
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Lane Fish Basket 


Galvanized Steel Frame 
Grommets in bottom for drainage 
Heavy Lane-woven Duck 

Tough Leather Binding 


Stands the gaff 


W. T. Lane & Bros. 


Manufacturers 
Poughkeepsie New York 
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REGAL ENGINES 


Heavy Duty, Rugged Power 
Built for Fishing Service 





20 H. P. Model “LB” 
Bore 6 1-2 in., Stroke 8 in., Weight 1850 Ibs. 
Send for catalog showing 18 del: 








REGALITE LIGHTING PLANT 
a compact, dependable lighting unit 
Capacity 50-20 watt lamps 
Ideal for boats and homes 


REGAL GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 


Established 1901 
Division St. Coldwater, Mich. 





























Improved “Domans” 


EW improve- 
N ments have 

been embodied 
in our ‘‘Doman’’ 7 
to 60 H. P. heavy 
duty line and 1 cyl. 
5 h. p. and 2 cyl. 10 
hp. . **Bull Dog’’ 
line which make them 
entirely modern and 
even more worthy of 
the wide reputation 
they have for easy 
starting—consistent running—and always bringing 
you home. 





Write for complete ‘‘Doman’’ information. 
Also write for information regarding our 
new 4 eyl. 15 h. p. ‘* FALCON’? which is 
designed for tenders, auxiliary power, run- 
abouts, and with reduction gear for small 
cruisers. 


Also manufacturers of the most complete 
line of marine-type electric plants—350 
watts to 75 K. W. 


Good dealers and distributor 
territories still open. 


United States Motors Corporation 
7 Nebraska St., Oskosh, Wis., U. S. A. 


**U. S. Products Must Give Service’’ 








The most difficult feature is getting the assent of those 
most directly affected, the policy holders, and then putting 
an almost automatic method of payment into operation. It 
hardly seems necessary that humane protection should re- 
quire a law to bring it about—intelligent thought and per- 
suasion should be sufficient. It would be only a short time 
before it would become an unwritten law that men who 
did not partake should not be shipped. As for the pay- 
ments, the captain or firm who settled with the men could 
automatically make the insurance deduction the same as 
grub expenses are taken out. The remittance and report 
to the insurance office would be no trouble, just a statement 
of the length of the trip, amount of the share and the names 
of the men. 

Just before going to press it is learned that the Fishing 
Masters’ Asso. of Gloucester is acting along the lines of the 
Mastheadman’s suggestion of making definite provision for 
bereaved families. It is reported that the Association mem- 
bers will deduct half of one per cent of their gross stocks 
in the mackerel fishery to establish a fund for this purpose. 

This is one more progressive move sponsored by this Asso- 
ciation, and the Mastheadman hopes that it will eventually 
become a means of automatically setting aside a fraction of 
all stocks so that a sum sufficiently large to take care of the 
largest emergencies will be readily available. 


The Key West Shark Fishery 
(Continued from Page 13) 

picturesque.’’ Most picturesque jobs, I find, are tough. 

As we approached the sharking-grounds up around Big 
Pine Key, some 40 miles from Key West, the negroes began 
to get their gear ready. They made anchors fast to the 
nets and prepared their buoys. While this was going on, 
we chugged past a number of spongeboats, for the sponge- 





seat 





fishery is also carried on in this region. Several methods 
are followed, but the one I saw was by means of a motor- 
boat towing small boats. In the latter, men study the bot- 
tom through water-glasses. When they sight a good sponge 
on a ‘fspot of bar,’’ they heave a buoy. Later they scull 
about to these buoys, one man propelling the small boat 
while another watches with the glass. When the observer 
sights a sponge, he hooks it with an immensely long- 
handled three-pronged rake. Then with a deft twist he 
drags it up, a slimy black mass that bears only very slight 
resemblance to what we in the North are accustomed to 
eall a sponge. Drying, cleaning, grading and marketing 
need not detain us. Shark is what we are after—shark and 
sawfish. 

*“Stop her!’’ ordered the coal-hued captain, when we had 
reached a favorable sharking-ground. Our equally ecoal- 
black engineer obeyed. With the engine idling in neutral, 
chugging contentedly to itself, we drifted under a blazing 
tropical sun, over long-heaving expanses of the most lovely 
azure. Pelicans and buzzards wheeled or flapped; flying- 
fish skittered in swift flocks. ‘‘ All right, boys; let’s go!’’ 

While I watched with keen interest, the Africans bent 
lines to the net-anchors, then threw over one of these, also 
one of the long bamboo poles, and the end of a net. The 
bamboo with a white flag on top floated nearly upright. As 
the boat drifted to leeward, the negroes payed out the head 
and foot-ropes of the huge net. It looked strong enough to 
hold a fair-sized whale. At the end of it, they hove an- 
other marker overboard, with another anchor and a long 
rope. 

They then proceeded to cast another net. Beaded with 
perspiration, toiling under that cooking glare, they labored. 
Their faces shone; the boat rocked slowly; the engine 
purred away to itself; and far to westward I could see other 
shark-boats each busily casting nets. 

*“One mo’ net, sah, an’ den we goes to haulin’,’’ the cap- 
tain explained. ‘‘We sets t’ree an’ hauls t’ree a day. 
Keeps six out all de time. Somepin’ doin’ now afo’ long 
now, sah, fo’ you to get a pitcher of!’’ 

(To be Continued) 
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Notes of the Supply and Equipment Trade 
(Continued from Page 20) 


‘‘The trap skiff, as the Newfoundland fishing boat was 
ealled, was about 29 feet overall, of fairly heavy construc- 
tion, and the Trask engine, 6 H.P. 4 eyele, proved best for 
this elass of boat. The engine was an improvement on the 


old Fisherman model, made by the Loane Trask Engineer* 


ing Co. of the United States. The M. L. Trask Co. also made 
the new engine under the name of the ‘Coaker’, for the 
Fishermen’s Union of Newfoundland, and received their 
order for 1000 engines of the 6 H.P. size. 

‘‘The engines were delivered in earload lots, and after 
delivery had been made and put into operation it was ac- 
knowledged the best engine ever used in the fisheries of 
that section. 

‘‘The ‘Lobsterman’ today is promised a premier position 
in the industry it is to serve. It is now made in 8 and 16 
H. P., two and four e¢ylinder. While the Trask heavy 
duty is built in 6, 8 and 10 H. P. in single eylinder, and 
12, 16 and 20 H. P. double evlinder; 25, 35, 85 and 100 H. 
P. four cylinder sizes and the Company claims they are the 
best engine money and experience can produce, 


Old Copies Wanted 


OPIES of the ATLANTIC FISHERMAN for January and 
C February 1926, which include an article in two parts, 

‘‘Trawling and Dragging in New England Waters,’’ 
are desired by subscribers who wish to retain complete sets 
of the magazine. If any of these two issues are available 
the publishers will pay 25e each for them. 


The Old Kennebec Sturgeon Fishery 
(Continued from Page 15) 


extended to the Columbia 
to Lake of the Woods. 

An acquaintance with the peculiar process of manufae- 
ture became of eons:iderable value, sums ranging from $100 
to $500 being frequently paid for instructions in the secret 
method. The increasing searcity of sturgeon and the high 
price of caviar have led many to experiment with substi- 
tute’s for the sturgeon eggs. 

The most successful substitute is said to be shad eggs 
which are prepared in a manner identical to that used for 
sturgeon caviar and mixed with the latter. This product 
sells for a lower price than the straight sturgeon caviar. 
While eaviar is considered by many a great delicacy, the 
taste for it is more or less a cultivated one, the same as a 
taste for olives. 


River on the Pacifie Coast and 


News from the Provinces 
(Continued from Page 17) 


of Lunenburg, to secure insuranee coverage for the 
with Lloyds. Under this arrangement the premiums pay- 
able on each vessel will be $385. Thus the wives and ehil- 
dren of deep sea fishermen are protected in case of accident 
or a disaster, such as the one which erippled the industry 
last August when four schooners were lost with over 100 men. 
The cost as a result of this disaster is estimated by the 
compensation board to approach $275,000 payable to the 
dependents of the fishermen under the act over a number 
of years. 

3ay Port, a small fishing village near Lunenburg, is 
mourning the loss of two fishermen, Stannage Mosher and 
his 19 year old son, Charles, who were drowned when their 
small fishing boat sank when it struck a small ice floe not 
far from the shore. At the time the two Moshers, with a 
young boy, Leo MeAulay, who was rescued, were proceeding 
in their boat to Lunenburg with a cargo of dried fish. When 
the boat sank the three were thrown into the water and fish 
driers at Mosher’s Point heard their cries for help and 
immediately put out in boats to save them. Stannage 
Mosher and the young boy were dragged from the water, 
the former, however, died shortly afterward from exposure. 
The body of Charles Mosher was recovered the following day. 
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“Sawyer’s 
-, Extra Strong 
i re Oilskins” 


= 


PQ 4 The Ideal 
7 Foulweather 





Protection 
Since 


1840 


OR generations H. M. Sawyer & Son have 
been making sturdy oiled clothing for fish- 
ermen from Gloucester way to Puget Sound. 

Sawyer’s Extra Strong Oilskins are made of the 
highest quality cloth obtainable. Seams that are 
double stitched throughout, double buttons that 
cannot come off, ample room for movement un- 
der all circumstances—all are features of 
Sawyer’s Extra Strong Oilskins. 


Atlantic Coast Distributors 


THE LINEN THREAD CO. 


H.M. SAWYER & SON 


East Cambridge, Mass. 














TRADE MARK 


REG. U.S. PAT. OF F. 











INTERCHANGE FRICTION CLUTCH 
For Trawling Gear 


Gear is under perfect control at all times. It can 
be stopped and started under load. 


The simplest friction clutch made. Sprocket is 
mounted on ball bearing sleeve—the whole on 
stub shaft, attached to fly wheel of engine. 


KINNEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
3541 Washington Street 
BOSTON - - . - MASSACHUSETTS 
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HI-DUTY Direct Connected UNIT [001 =U 
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A direct connected 
pump unit having 
Hi- Duty pump with 
double relief (pa- 
tent applied for) 
w making for quiet, 
economical and 
lasting operation. 
Two sizes, 5gallons ‘== 
and 15 gallons per 
minute. 12, 32 or 
110 volt motors. 














Hi-Duty Pumps in sizes *<"' to 1” are also furnished separately 


for all general pump uses. Write today for literature and prices. 


BOWLER, HOLMES & HECKER CO. 


259 GREENWICH ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ee. A 7 . ~~ With 
STRATFORD OAKUM ane hoe Seer 


Morse Reduction Gears are designed not only for ex- 
treme quietness and efficiency, but also to provide a 
is . stra‘ght line drive which greatly simplifies installation. 
A corking material Made by the manufacturers of Morse Timing Chains 


and Sprockets, standard equipment on a large majority 


° of automobiles. Write for descriptive folder today. 
for a caulker to caulk with Furnished in Four Sizes up to 300 h. p. capacity. 














MORSE CHAIN CO., 7601 Central Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 


George Stratford Oakum Co. | M O R. S E 


Jersey City, New Jersey anhehuctit8s 6hane 


“Also Manufacturers of Cotton Wiping Waste’’ 

















D.N. KELLEY & SON 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
WM. H. CHAMBERLAIN .... e 
Power Dories, Sailing and Rowing Dories We cater to fishermen up to 100 tons 
Launches, Skiffs and Tenders te ai a ga 


Large Storage Facilities 
14 ORNE STREET, MARBLEHEAD, MASS. Best Equipped Yard in Southern Massachusetts 















































It Will Pay You to Investigate the Merits of the 
LOBEE ROTARY PUMPS 


For a positive forced water circulation or oil lubrication on your engine at any speed. 
Raise water or oil by suction 8 ft. or more without priming. 

The main reason why successful motorboat owners use LOBEE PUMPS is that no other 
pump on the market can be depended upon for severe continuous service. 

LOBEE PUMPS are known the world over as the most efficient, simple and durable cir- 
culating pumps made. They have stood the test for 25 years, and have made good in 
every way. Special Models Made to Order. Send for Booklet A. F. 


LOBEE PUMP & MACHINERY CO. 10-16 Bridge St., Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 























BROWNELL & COMPANY 
Established 1844 
MOODUS, CONNECTICUT 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





‘Regisiered Trade Mark) 


MAITRE CORD LOBSTER TWINE COTTON TWINES FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 
If your dealer does not carry them order direct for prompt parcel post shipment 











